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Edmund Burke. 


We should remember when we discuss familiarly the men or the 
manners, the modes of thought or the prominent events of a particular 
period, exactly the character of that period. In a society rendered ef- 
feminate by climate or debauched by luxury, where physical vigor is 
almost gone, the strong arm of the athlete gives him a double glory. . 
He would be strong anywhere, among even the leaders of his art; but 
here, amid weakness and lost energies, he is a Giant. What is true in 
this respect of physical power is so also of mental power. Some men 
are great because other men are not great—leaders because others will 
follow them—heroes because others are cowards. When, therefore, we 
would weigh justly the claims put forth by a man, or a class of men, to 
eminence and fame, we must not be satisfied with the discovery of their 
comparative superiority, merely. We must assure ourselves also, that 
the standard of our judgment is itself an elevated one: that we are 
comparing power with power. 
It is a mere common-place, to say that the age in which Edmund Burke 
lived was prodigal of great men. The period too in which his character de- 
veloped itself, is the most eventful one perhaps, in British annals. The 
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grandeur of its military operations, the magnitude of its reforms, the 
brilliancy and practical influence of its genius, have no parallel in 
English history. Bolingbroke had just died, leaving behind him a maga- 
zine of mischief in his posthumous works, and the friends of morality 
and good order were downcast. Burke turned from his law books to 
grapple with the heresies of the great infidel. His method of attack is 
sufficient to stamp him the great general, aside from the complete success 
which crowned his efforts. He began by making himself master of his 
enemy’s weapons. He studied his style of thought and expression. 
He penetrated the gaudy veil which covered his paradoxes, and seized 
the naked fallacy. He showed men that the same line of argument 
which had been employed to destroy religion, might be used with equal 
success for the subversion of government. 

The nearer approach to the form of truth which error can make, is 
always the most dangerous, and the most difficult to combat. Boling- 
broke had clothed his infidelity in all the pomp and splendor of senten- 
tious logic. Good men who had inherited their religion with their patri- 
mony, and who would as soon have doubted the existence of the one, as 
the truth of the other, stood appalled before reasoning, which though 
specious, was still full of ingenuity. Many aspirants for literary fame 
advanced to the contest, only to be discomfited. They spent their 
efforts in vain attacks upon the shaft, rather than in sturdy blows at its 
foundations. Burke employed the same method of destruction, which 
Bolingbroke had used in construction. He began at the groundwork, the 
base of the argument. Having sapped that, the whole superstructure 
fell, and then, men wondered at the simplicity of the method, while they 
rejoiced at the completeness of the overthrow. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon this, the first indication of Burke's 
peculiar power, because it has always seemed to us to be the best expo- 
nent of his character. He was a lover of the truth for the truth’s sake. 
The style of his mind made him the natural champion of truth, because 
united with a love for it, there was in him a power of defending it, a 
capacity to illustrate its majesty. Looking back over his whole history, 
the candid reader will be forced to say, in the language of Pericles to 
his daughter— 

—— and thou seem’st a palace 
For the crowned truth to dwell in. 
* The next important act in Mr. Burke’s life was the production of his 
essay on “Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful.” This was published 
in the form of an inquiry, and opens by asserting a distinction between 
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pain and pleasure, positive and negative. The author then proceeds to 
show that the passion of self-preservation in man, is the grand source of 
what we call the Sublime. The feeling of Terror he regards as the 
grand instrument employed in producing the Sublime; and he contends 
that this is done by its exalting small objects, and by increasing the 
effect of others, which are large. He then considers Light and Colors, 
Hearing and Vision in their respective spheres, as instrumental in pro- 
ducing Sublimity. Of the merits of his theory on this subject, we, of 
course, are not capable to speak. It is certainly ingenious, and the reader 
is startled, as it were, into new trains of thought by its perusal. There is 
another branch of this subject however, treated by Mr. Burke in a man- 
ner which commends itself to our judgment, (we had almost said to our 
experience.) We refer to the disquisition on the subject of Love. The 
gist of his theory on this most delicate subject seems to be, that Love is 
the passion naturally produced by Beauty. We have always had a private 
theory of our own on this point, and it is gratifying to know that Phi- 
losophy is on our side. Our readers are, we doubt not. 

We come now to the consideration of Mr. Burke’s character in a more 
public capacity. We have glanced at him as the Literary man and the 
Philosopher—we must now regard him as the Statesman. 

To a careful observer, his public character will disclose two leading 
features, which, more than all others, contributed toward placing him 
on the eminence he occupied. ‘hese were strength and courage. He 
was full of conscious power. His readiness to meet an adversary in 
debate, was not the result of a reckless daring, but rather of 4 composed 
reliance on his own boundless resources. His memory was a storehouse 
of facts: his imagination a perennial fountain of beauty. Beside all this, 
he possessed, more than any other English Statesman, an almost mira- 
culous power of illustration. You believe often, only because you under- 
stand him. He opens to you the closed book of Philosophy, and assures 
you that its teachings are not the dry, unintelligible, unpractical jargon 
which men think them. You find him often apparently entangled in a 
labyrinth of facts and figures: but the magic of his genius is no sooner 
applied, than these recede into their respective places, and become the 
stout supports of some resistless argument. 

It was under the administration of Lord North, that Mr. Burke par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in parliament. Attack upon power always 
stimulates to higher effort than defense of it. There is more excitement, 
and often more glory in an impetuous charge, than in a sullen resistance. 
Mr. Burke was the leader at this time, of the attacking forces. His best 
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parliamentary speech was delivered against the measures of the admin- 
istration for taxing America. The party with which Mr. Burke acted, 
was accused of giving “aid and comfort” to the enemy, and that too 
from motives the most base. In this speech he defends his party from 
such imputations, while with transcendent ability he enlarges upon the | 
injustice of the administration toward the colonies. To us, of to-day, 
this speech of Mr. Burke, and the others which he delivered soon after- 
ward on “conciliation,” are most gratifying. How must they have 
warmed the courage of our oppressed ancestors, and strengthened their 
zeal for the right! 

In the impeachment of Warren Hastings, Mr. Burke was doubtless 
considerably influenced by personal motives. But we can see no just 
ground for many of the extravagant strictures which have been put upon 
him. He believed that the power of England, in the East, was being 
sapped by a system of rapacity and oppression. He recognized in Hast- 
ings the responsible cause of this evil. His prosecution of the accused 
man was violent, vigorous, and vindictive. Certain it is, however, that 
in his speech on this occasion, there occur some of the most sublime | 
passages which adorn our language. We have space only for a single 
extract. After dwelling upon the fact that the English people were 
awaitin ; the result of the trial with intense anxiety, he closes his speech | 
thus: “ My lords, it is not the criminality of the prisoner, it is not the 
claims of the Commons to demand judgment to be passed upon him, 
it is not the honor and dignity of this court, and the welfare of millions 
of the human race, that alone call upon you. When the devouring | 
flames shall have destroyed this perishable Globe, and it sinks into the 
abyss of nature, from whence it was commanded into existence by the 
Great Author of it: then, my lords, when all nature, Kings and judges 
themselves, must answer for their actions, there will be found what su- 
persedes creation itself, namely: Hternal Justice! It was the attribute 
of the Great God of Nature before worlds were; it will reside with Him | 
when they perish ; and the earthly portion of it committed to your care, 
is now solemnly deposited in your hands by the Commons of England. — 
I have done.” 

The next subject which brought Mr. Burke prominently before men, | 
was the French Revolution. The new philosophy, the germ of which 
Fenelon planted years before, had grown strong. The saintly poet be- | 
came, without effort of his own, the first radical and the first communist ~ 
of his age. The annihilation of power and the introduction of a purely 
metaphysical form of government were changes which an insatiate Phi- 
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losophy demanded. Conservative men everywhere, saw only in the new 
system a fearful enemy to sound and wholesome institutions—an embo- 
diment of empty speculations. Mr. Burke, on several occasions, drew 
startling pictures of the state of France, and warned his countrymen 
against yielding their sympathies to the new movement. He was ac- 
cused by Fox and Sheridan of supporting despotism, and of a want of 
proper respect for those who were making themselves heroes, in the 
defense of human rights. Crimination and recrimination at last pro- 
duced a deep seated enmity between these great men, and we seldom 
find them afterward agreeing, upon questions of national policy. 

As an orator, we are told that Mr. Burke was inferior to several of 
his rivals. In mere manner of speech this may have been true: but in 
all else—in power of reason—boldness of metaphor and a certain majes- 
tic tread of thought, he seems to us, the superior of all of them. His 
influence, to-day, upon our American eloquence is, we believe, greater 
than that of any other man, whose writings have come down to us. Of 
living American orators, Mr. Seward most resembles him in his style 
and expression. 

In private life, Mr. Burke exhibited the same traits which mark all 
his public history, namely, strength and courage. His principles made 
him strong, his will made him courageous. In only one or two instan- 
ces do we find him yielding conscience to party, or wavering in his stern 
adhererence to the right: and even these may, with a little charity, be 
referred to a pardonable ambition. Surrounded by a dissipation which 
lost many of its forbidding features in the brilliancy and genius of its 
victims, its tide nevertheless, beat against the principles of Burke like 
waves against a rock. What Socrates, in the best phases of his character, 
was to Greece, Burke was to England. Conscience, strength and cour- 
age, both of them, personified in their lives, and the history of both comes 
down to us, of another age, as waters come down from mountains upon a 
valley—to cleanse, enliven, and purify. 
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MAKING LOVE FOR THE FUN OF IT. 


Making Love for the Sun of it. | 


Every one in College knows N. Every lady who ever walks in 
Chapel-St., knows him by sight, if they have not the pleasure of his per- 
sonal acquaintance. He is always dressed in the very best. His coat 
is perfectly irreproachable. His vest of a unique pattern. His boots fit 
excruciatingly well; and—we ask the modest reader’s pardon—his un- 
mentionables are of the most singular pattern, calculated tostrike the 
beholder with astonishment, as well as admiration. He has a handsome 
face, though some say it lacks expression. He has very white teeth, 
and a most fascinating smile. The first dawn of a moustache begins to 
show its rays, or raise its show on his upper lip. He is more proud of 
this, than any other feature of his appearance. He is willing to dye in 
its behalf. 

He is not much of ascholar. He had a very high rank in his class 
the first term of Freshman year, but ever since, it has been declining. 
He is something of a writer, and took a Composition prize in his Sopho- 
more year. He occasionally attempts poetry, and can quote Byron by 
the hour. There is one character in which he flatters himself that he 
excels, viz: that of a Ladies’ Man. He considers himself perfectly irre- 
sistible with the fair sex. To tell the truth, he has some foundaticn for 
this belief, as the number of billet-doux he is constantly receiving bears 
witness. We have thought this preface necessary, in order that the 
reader might appreciate the following “ ower true tale.” 

“L,,” said he to me last winter, “I have seen the prettiest girl in the 
world, this afternoon, in Chapel-St. She is adorable, angelic. Dark, 
lovely eyes, beautiful form,— 

She walks in beauty like the night, 


Of cloudless morn and starry skies, 
And all of heaven”— 


“No more raptures,” said I, interrupting him, “I don’t believe in your 
beauties. You have found at least twenty divine creatures since you 
have been in New Haven, while I have been unable to discover no one 
more than passably good looking.” 

“You will not say so,” answered he, “ after seeing Miss R 
is perfectly enchanting. I am going to make her acquaintance this 
evening. Charly knows her, and he will introduce me. She shall 
love me to distraction.” 
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“ Perhaps,” said I, using the pithy speech of a Statement of Facts 
orator. 

“There is no ‘ perhaps’ about it,” replied he. “She is a girl of sense, 
and I am not without some personal attractions.” 

He stroked his moustache and departed. I met him the next day in 
Chapel-St. He was in the highest spirits possible. 

“T tell you what, L.,” said he, “I expected considerable from Kate, 
(her name is Kate R.,) but my highest anticipations were more than 
realized. She is perfectly delightful in conversation. Is literary without 
affectation. Sings divinely, and executes admirably.” 

“T see she has done considerable execution, as far as you are concern- 
ed,” replied I. 

“T wish I could show you some verses I wrote last night, after I re- 
turned, inspired by the light of her eyes. I only remember the first. 


‘I met thee; and thy flashing gaze 
Thrilled me with love before unknown : 
Thy beauty none can fail to praise, 
And thou art queen on every throne.’ 


“What do you think of that?” 
“Pretty fair poetry, but very poor sense. Some one might make her 


reply, 
‘I met thee; and thy flashy vest 


Thrilled me with wonder at its cost : 
Thy moustache’— 


“You need not recite any gore,” said he, “you are envious. You can 
neither write poetry, nor appreciate it.” 

“ Let that be so,” replied I. “Seriously, N., I am afraid you have really 
fallen in love, which is a very bad idea.” 

“Fallen in love! Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” answered he. “I 
am only making love to Kate for the fun of it. For my part”— 

What his part was I never knew, for at that moment, two young 
ladies met us at the corner of Church and Chapel-Sts., and N. saying 
hastily, “ Excuse me; that’s Kate,” joined them, and left me to return 
alone to the college. 

For a while, I never saw him, but Kate was his only subject of con- 
versation. She was the paragon of womankind, an epitiome of all 
female graces and accomplishments, a miracle of beauty, and, as he con- 
fidently said, “ dead in love” with him. 

“ What proof have you of her love,” I asked. 
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“ Actions, my dear fellow,” he replied, “I know girl-nature like a 
book. And, this evening, I am going to make her confess it in words.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“By declaring my passion for her, as if I was in earnest,” he replied. 

“ Are you quite sure,” said I, “that you are not in earnest ?” 

“ Certainly,” said he, “I make love only to pass away the time. Come 
to my room to-morrow morning, and I will tell you all about it.” 

After breakfast the next morning, I went to N’s room. I knocked at 
the door. A smothered voice replied “Come in.” I entered and found 
him abed, his head buried beneath the bed-clothes. 

“Come,” said I, “get up. Don’t lie here all day. You'll be sent off 
if you sleep over many times more.” 

“Tam sick,” he feebly replied. “I don’t care if I am turned out of 
college. I don’t want to live.” 

“What!” I exclaimed in astonishment. “Are you that extremely 
gay individual who was going to make Kate R. confess she loved 
you 

“That’s it,” said he, “that is the cause of my being here.” 

“ Did it overpower you so much?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you all,” answered he, “and you will know that I have reason 
enough to feel badly. I went down to see Kate last evening, fully 
determined, as I told you, to draw from her an avowal of love. She 
received me, as she always has, most graciously. She looked more lovely 
than ever, and I half-fancied I was really in love with her; and what 
made me more inclined to think so, was the difficulty I had in approach- 
ing the subject on which I wished to speak. Finally, she, herself, gave 
me the opportunity to free my mind. 

“*Mr. N.,’ said she, ‘ were you ever in love?” 

‘ “*T have pretended to be a great many times,’ said I, ‘but I never 
was but once.’ 

“* Was that long ago? she asked, looking as unconsciously as if she 
was the person farthest from my thoughts.’ 

“*No, I answered, ‘it was this winter, and you are thé one whom I 
love’ And I went on with a multitude of protestations of which I have 
no recollection. I believe I quoted Byron, and ended by making as big 
a fool of myself as possible.’ 

“She heard me all through, and then she said sadly, 

“*Mr. N., I did not think it would come to this. I thought you only 
came to see me as a friend, not as a lover.’ 
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“* How can any one see you without loving you?’ said I; ‘I love you 
madly, devotedly.’ 

“¢ Well, then,’ replied she, I must be frank with you. If I had met 
you earlier, I might have returned your love. Now, I cannot. Once 
I loved earnestly and truly. But the one I loved is gone to the grave, 
and he has taken my heart with him.” She put her handkerchief to 
her eyes and wept silently. I dared not interrupt her grief. I felt that 
it was time for me to go. 

“*Excuse me,’ said she, ‘ for not urging you to remain longer. But 
you have awakened memories of days long vanished, and of hopes long 
fled. I could not entertain you, if you remained.’ 

“T left her sitting on the sofa, her face buried in her handkerchief. 
She did not even look up as I bade her ‘ good evening,’ 

“As for me, I know now, that I really loved her. I could not sleep 
last night, and this morning I feel perfectly miserable.” So saying, he 
took the corner of the sheet and wiped his eyes. I really pitied him. 

“T have some hopes,” he continued, “that by the sincerity of my love 
I may induce her to return my affection.” 

At this moment, some one came to N’s door and threw him a letter, 
which they had taken that morning from his box. He opened it and 
read. I never saw a person affected so strangely. 

He threw the note on the floor, and sprang out of bed. All his sickness 
appeared to vanish. He appeared to be completely enraged. He hopped 
about the room like one in the last stages of St. Vitus’ dance. He upset 
the table and threw down the chairs. 

“ Read that,” said he, as soon as he could speak, picking up the letter, 
and handing it to me,” read that, and tell me I’m the biggest fool ever 
created. Made so by a woman, too.” 

I read the note as well as I could amid N’s ejaculations of “ fool,” 
“blockhead,” “sold,” and such like expressions which he applied to 
himself. 


Avenue, 11 o'clock, P. M.. 
“Dear Mr. N.: 

“Tfeelso guilty at the thought of the deception I have used towards 
you, that I cannot rest until I have undeceived you. The story I 
told you of a dead love, was all pure fiction invented for the occasion. 
I have never been in love, nor do I intend to be, until I find a man too 
sensible to pay me unmeaning compliments, and quote love-sick poetry. 
My excuse for my conduct toward you, is a remark I overheard you 
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make in the street soon after the commencement of our acquaintance, get 

I treated you as I have, and told you that story last night, with the pos 

same end that you made love to me— for the fun of it.’ an 

Kare R. em 

“P. S.—Can’t I affect grief very naturally.” its 

“L,,” said N., “for the love you bear me, never tell how badly I was cal 

sold.” str 

And I never have. aad 
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The Character of the Individual, Conditioned on the vor 

Character of the State. ‘ 

Human character is a slow and noiseless structure. Unseen hands el 

lay the foundation, and pile up the walls. Steadily it rises in graceful in 

‘ proportions, to a stately height. Then men gaze at it; they call it a vi 
; miracle. The influences within and without, that have made it what it h 
: is, are unappreciated. Thus the part the State has acted in individual I 
character, is almost an unwritten history. 0 

° The individual is the architect of his own character. The powers are a 

within him; the models are around him; the work is his own. Yet d 

these powers and appliances, and above all his own work, are possible t 

only under certain conditions; among which, supreme and compre- u 

hensive is the state. The lowest grades of character exist in some i 

form, however imperfect, of the state. The individual is developed, t 


as the state rises. The perfection of the individual, is conditioned on 
the perfection of the state. We have, then, three conditions to ana- 
lyze ; the conditions of 

I. The elements. ‘ 

II. The development. 

Ill. The perfection of Individual character; which will be found to 
exist in three corresponding grades of the state. 

I. The elements of character are those faculties and impulses which 
give rise to the traits by which each individual is distinguished. They 
are, intelligence, moral principle, emotion, and individuality. The great 
character is wrought out by labor; the soul must possess strong intelli- 
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genees. The good character is founded on a rock; the soul must 
possess moral principle. The beautiful character is adorned with graces 
and affections; the soul must possess keen sensibilities, and tender 
emotions. And the original character breathes into every achievement, 
its own deepest spirit: the soul must possess some element, whether we 
call it genius or individuality, which shall blend with these elements of 
strength, and purity, and beauty, the workings and tendencies of a deep- 
er spirit. 

It is a well-know law of the mind, as of nature, that no power has 
any actual existence till it is called into exercise. The object which calls 
it into exercise is a condition to its existence, as essential as a first cause. 
In precisely this sense the elements of character are conditioned on the 
state. The state cannot create them. They are born, not made. But 
their action, their inner energies and outer manifestations, are possible 

eonly under some condition involved in the state. 

For although there are in the material world unnumbered objects of 
thought, conceptions of these objects alone, are not thoughts, but only 
emotions, and of a low order too. It is an instinctive conviction of man 
in every condition, that there are only two classes of beings in the uni- 
verse, that have any worth in themselves. One is the class to which 
he himself belongs, humanity. The other is the class above him, deity. 
If he is placed in such relations with these beings, that higher conceptions 
of them blend with his conceptions of nature, the product is intellectual 
and moral ideas. For the moral sense is called into action to detect the 
design of nature for man’s elevation and God’s glory; and the intellect 
to discover the means of accomplishing these ends; and in this new 
universe, the serenest emotions rise in the soul: the torrent loses it terror 
in the sublimity of its power for good; the woodlands possess new beau- 
ties, for they glow with man’s present happiness; and 


“The sky he looks up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is looked up to the more, because heaven is there.” 


Conceptions of humanity and deity, are therefore conditional to the 
existence of our intellectual, and moral, and emotional nature. But on 
any condition below the state, they are either wanting altogether, defec- 
tive, or untrue. 

They are wanting altogether in the aimless mind of the savage. The 
beauty and power of nature arouse only an undefined pleasure or terror, 
but: no ideas of adaptation to moral ends. 

They are defective in wild hordes, and nomadic tribes. The mind 
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detects in nature only the means of satisfying the wants of the body, 
and the evidences of the “ Great Spirit,” whose power it reads with terror, 
whose moral attributes it cannot decipher from nature’s mysterious and 
precious symbols. 

They are untrue, in half-civilized nations. Here man rises from brute 
instinct and ordinary sagacity, and becomes capable of intellectual and 
moral action. But his ideas of the relation of nature to man, and of 
both to God, are deformed. 

In each of these conditions, the individual is radically defective in the 
elements of character. Now observe what they each possess, what they 
lack of the elements of the state: The first has nothing in common with 
the state. Man is alone, and he is a brute. The second has the single 
element of association ; the state is forming, the intellect is dawning. 
The third adds government. The moral sense recognizes the obligations 
and rights of men. This is an end to attain. The intellect has made 
use of the means. But it has fallen into a radical error. Men are 
governed, they do not govern themselves. Individual responsibility is 
weakened. Comprehensive benevolence is suppressed. If the nation 
has reached no truer government than absolutism, the individual will 
struggle in vain for symmetry of character. The few great characters 
that blaze out from the midnight history of despotism are political 
comets that have wandered wildly from their orbits. 

Now supply the element still wanting, to make the nation the state, 
constituency. Let the individual feel himself a part of the state; he is 
the state. The largest and most attractive objects of thought, are now 
open to him, and forced upon his thought. The highest incentives to 
virtue are offered him. In the intimate relations of such a society, his 
wit or gravity, his humor or seriousness, whatever qualities he may 
possess original with himself, are called into ready exercise. The ele- 
ments of his character are therefore complete and in harmonious exist- 


ence. The elements of character are conditioned on the elements of the 
state. 


IL. In analyzing the conditions of the development of individual char- 
acter, we have three classes of data; the facts, the nature of human 
development, and the sources of human development. 

The facts lie upon every page of history. In the states of antiquity, 
individual development was rapid and symmetrical. At the shrine of 
those majestic republics, bowed the uncivilized world. By alliance with 
them alone, and by citizenship in them, the barbarian reached a stage of 
development distinguishable from surrounding darkness. Yet human 
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development did not continue, even in this favored condition. The 
state struggled up to its zenith. Individual character was making the 
same struggles, erecting the same trophies. Then came to the former 
its hour of lethargy. The latter was paralyzed. The disastrous strug- 
gles of Grecian progress had more of hope for the individual, than the 
sleeping grandeur of her decline. Strong as the Parthenon, beautiful as 
the vale of Tempe, the Grecian mind was then as powerless as either; 
for the inner life was departed, which had given to art, and nature, and 
mind, their deep significance. 

The same law holds good under the better principles and brighter 
promises of Christian nations. When this new influence dawned upon 
the world, both the state and the individual felt its power. They made 
more radical, safer progress than before. But the state was at length 
burdened with the rubbish of old idolatries and traditions; its progress 
was arrested. At the same point of time, the mind began to grow dim 
with superstitions, and then for a long night knew no waking. Life has 
again returned to mind and state, and both are now enacting a history, 
which abounds with the same truth, the infallible deduction of fact, the 
progress of the state, is the condition of individual development. 

A conclusion entirely consistent with the nature of human development. 
This is a social work. There may have been exceptions ; Socrates, Luther, 
and Bacon were; but as a general rule, men are awakened and develop- 
ed, if at all,in common. The first condition to intellectual development 
is an ever increasing stimulus to energy. This can flow only through 
the widely and deepening channel of human interests. Let these inter- 
ests be closely linked together. Let each man be his “ brother’s keeper.” 
Let that brother’s success and failure, mites and treasures, life and leaven, 
be his own; and rest or falling back is impossible. There is always 
some pressing exigency ; some half hidden truth to be called to light ; 
some old truth to be adapted to a new want. All the powers of the 
mind are in earnest, consistent action. Intellectual development moves 
apace. But this close union of interests, this pressing demand for labor 
of every kind, this rising of new truths affecting man’s welfare, these are 
all the unerring signs of the progressive state. Indeed it is the very 
opposite, the unhinging of interest, the dying out of mutual codperation, 
that breaks the power and withers the life of the state, and ushers in, to 
the full extent of the fearful metaphor, what Dante calls “the net of 
the lukewarm.” 

But this truth is admitted by many who yet deny that the close re- 
lations of men in society, are conducive to virtue. The sentiment is often 
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expressed, and oftener felt in the “society where none intrudes,” that 
purity dwells alone with nature and with God; that man mars where 
he treads, and the closer the union of society, the deeper the contagion 
of his presence. The philosopher, however, who speculates in solitude 
upon the attractions of virtue, has derived his highest and purest ideas 
from the very association he shuns. Moral development is preéminently 
social. The influences of society, instead of vitiating will elevate the 
motives of men. For notwithstanding the brilliance in which vice is 
invested, the higher qualities of our nature do possess “ enduring strength, 
acknowledged sovereignty.” As the relations of men grow closer, so 
that the good and evil of their actions are under their own observation, 
and as they grow wider, so that the waves of their influence flow out 
in ever-broadening circles, till they agitate the whole ocean of time, and 
wash the shores of eternity, these qualities will rise up in sterner and 
holier life, to display their power and assert their rule. Moral develop- 
ment is, therefore, conditioned on a union of men in society, at once so 
extended and so intimate, that their highest good shall become more and 
more apparent, their mutual rights and obligations more clearly defined. 
All these are the distinguishing moral features of the progressive state. 

Another evidence on this point, is derived from a distinction not here- 
tofore observed in the sources of human development. “The two great 
sources of human development,” says Guizot, “are Humanity and Re- 
ligion.” The impulses of our nature, the passions and intelligences of 
the soul; the beauties and deformities, the struggles and triumphs, the 
miseries and destinies of man; these are workings of the human spirit, 
these the interests of the human race. Together, they make up the full 
significance of Humanity. Faith in an inferred or revealed Deity, devo- 
tion to his will; the labors which have their end and reward in a world 
to come; these are the workings of the devout, the regenerate spirit, 
these the interests of the Divine being. This is religion. Now in this 
distinction, the questions that concern us are, what are the defects of 
either of these sources when separate from the other, what their extent 
in union, and what the conditions of the union? 

That this unholy separation is possible, is evident from mournful facts 
and sinful hearts. It is true we have two natures; one that draws us 
up to the infinite, the other that binds us close to the finite. But it is alike 
the condition of our moral nature that either may lose life by neglect, 
the other grow in the empty soul to unnatural power. Such is often the 
fact. 

The influences in the development of character, may flow from Hu- 
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manity alone. The result is never insignificant, sometimes brilliant. 
It is often said that our nature is a ruin. But surely it is a mighty 
ruin. The pillars of its former strength are still strong. Its arches are 
fair, though the fairest have fallen. And even from out its crevices of 
decay creep such green mosses of sympathy, and about its crumbling 
towers cling such gentle ivies of affection, that we love the very deformi- 
ties that have gathered around them these exquisite beauties. Far from 
us be the spirit of the Cynic, to scoff at the dignity of human nature. 
There is in gratitude, and génerosity, and integrity, a beauty that is 
worthily admired. There is in human intellect, and human taste, unsus- 
pected power. It found its perfect expresssion in the Aesthetics of the 
Greeks. A life devoted to the study of human nature and human 
interests achieved such works as Hume’s, and Gibbon’s, and Shaks- 
peare’s. 

So also Religion may be alone in the development of character. The 
intellect is concentrated upon the attributes of the Infinite. The motives 
are drawn from the eternal world. The affections are centered in the 
fountain of all good. These influences are higher and purer than the 
human ; so have been the characters of eminent saints. 

But brilliant and holy as these exclusive developments may some- 
times be, their defects are always radical, generally disastrous. The 
cultivation of the human intellect and taste, without the higher ideas 
and purer sentiments that flow from religion, leads to Atheism, or to 
Pantheism. Mere philanthropy tends to develop the man of one idea. 
One theory, perhaps impracticable, engages all his zeal; one wrong, 
perhaps imaginary, all his denunciation. Under such influences, his 
character grows every day more misshapen. 

The influences of religion alone, are equally incapable of a true devel- 
opment, and far more liable to corruption. Faith and devotion without 
human feeling and intelligence, are unnatural at best, and rapidly de- 
generate into superstition. Religious zeal, without a consistent regard 
for the interests of man, deserves in every case the rebuke “ zeal without 
knowledge,” and naturally warm into bigotry and fanaticism. Nor are 
the effects of the mind thus educated, confined to itself. As philanthropy 
alone would dethrone God, so religion alone would degrade man. The 
enthusiast in seeking to subject every other mind to his own influences, 
carries religion into a wide field of illegitimate labor. The institutions 
of religion, whose objects are defined by their great Head to be exclusive- 
ly spiritual, are charged with the most important functions of the state, 
intellectual and moral education. The transfer from responsibility 
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to authority, is natural. Thus the Hierarchies of modern Europe, in 
whose cold embrace civil liberty had well nigh perished, had their origin 
in this over religious development of the individual. 

But let these two sources be open at the same time, and they will 
flow in plenteous and healthful streams. Let the faith of the worshiper 
be blended with the intelligence of the freeman. Let the philanthro- 
py of the reformer be enlarged and intensified by the “powers of the 
world to come.” The resulting development cannot be fully read by 
eyes of earth. A fitting type has it, in fhe late Dr. Arnold, whose last 
words on earth, written in usual health, breathe the spirit of perfect union 
between the human and the religious elements. “Be it my daily labor 
to keep myself earnest, believing ; anxious that the work of God be done, 
yet not concerned that it be done by me, if his will be otherwise.” 

What are the conditions of a union so essential to the true develop 
ment of character? Not a perfect society, where there shall be no noisy 
reformers, cursing cant and theology, and crying off their own moral 
panaceas; no pure lights hid under forbidding creeds; no despairing 
sighs breathed from the crypts of unwarranted severity. Yet a society 
where these shall be the exception. Where the individual shall be ani- 
mated by a different spirit; a spirit of present enjoyment, and higher 
hopes; of manly labor in present duties, and readiness for severer; of 
humble faith in the Revealed, with assurances of a more glorious revela- 
tion, a heavenly. There is but one condition that can embrace all these 
high excellences: it is the progressive State. Of this every true hearted 
American gives undesigned testimony, when, in the moment of patriotic 
joy, duty and interest melt away before a brighter image which capti- 
vates his fancy, a cherished ideal which redoubles his energies,—‘ my 
COUNTRY.” 

The inference drawn from the important distinction here observed, is 
corroborated by the astonishing facts already adduced, and furnishes the 
key to their true solution. The progress of Greece was arrested at its 
most dazzling height. The reason was pointed out centuries after by the 
“setter forth of strange gods.” Greece had no religion. Human intel- 
lect and taste had accomplished its utmost. It had developed its ideal 
character and ideal state. Neither was perfect; neither could go farther. 
For Humanity was groping in vain for the helping hand of Religion. 

“The Niobe of nations” has long been lifeless. She has religion. A 
religion in which there is much truth; once it was all truth. But the 
curse of Italy has been, she has had nothing else. That religion has 
grown exacting, absorbing. It has excluded the intellect, and inspired 
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blind devotion. It has excluded human feeling, and substituted fictitious 
enthusiasm. It has absorbed human interests, in Jesuitical schemes to 
compass its own. Such stupendous failure will religion ever make, if it 
work alone! 

Humanity and Religion united. The state in living progress. These 
are the conditions, and they are one and inseparable, of a true and un- 
limited development of the Individual. 

II]. Our deductions thus far, have had their source and illustration in 
fact. The perfect individual, and the perfect State, are alike ideal. There 
is no prophet to approach these two temples of the eternal world, and 
measure their colossal proportions; no Patmos in the ocean of life where 
this vision in all its glory may be revealed. Yet the conclusion to which 
our investigations have successively conducted us, seems to possess the 
strength of positive demonstration. If the elements of individual charac- 
ter are conditioned on the elements of the State, if the developement of the 
individual is conditioned on the progress of the State, and if on condition 
of progress in the State, this development is true and unlimited, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, that the perfection of the individual is conditioned 
on the perfection of the State. 

From this point of view, one of the profoundest truths of Christian 
philosophy receives impressive illustration. An institution so essential to 
human character, could not have been left to be originated by imperfect 
wisdom ; the State was an ordinance of God, for the perfection of man. 
And after the terrible wrestings to baser ends it has undergone, it is 
coming back at last to this sublime purpose, The perfection of Humanity! 
Not a universal development of great men, but the perfection of every 
man’s faculties and nature. The perfection will be as original as the im- 
perfection has ever been. The perfection of Humanity! Glorious idea 
of a new era in philosophy! The withering prejudice that the mass have 
sterner than mental soils to subdue, fiercer than moral combats to wage, 
is passing away before a more genial and liberal social condition. And 
when the mutual relations of the State and the Individual shall be uni- 
versally comprehended, and their mutual responsibilities discharged, then 
shall dawn the millenium of States, and Humanity shall rise to the high 
and only secure ground of self-government. P. W. C. 

VOL, Xx. 14 
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MEMORIES. 


Olden Mlemories. 


OtpEN memories are jewels of the mind, 
They are tendrils of the heart, 
With our being are entwined, 
Of our very scenes a part; 
They are records of our youth, 
Kept to read in riper years; 
They are manhood’s well of Truth, 
Filled with childhood’s early tears : 
Like the low and plaintive moan 
Of the night-wind ’mong the trees— 
Sweet to hear, though sad and lone 
Are those “ Olden Memories.” 


Like the dim traditions hoary, 
Of our loved and native clime ; 
Like some half-forgotten story, 
Read or heard in olden time; 
Like the fresh’ning dew of even 
To the parched and drooping flower ; 
Like the peaceful thoughts of Heaven 
In life’s tempest-stricken hour ; 
Like the cadence of a song,— 
Yet, oh! sweeter far than these, 
Are the thoughts that round us throng, 
With those “ Olden Memories.” 


In the solitude of even, 
When the spirt lone and dreary, 

Turns from earth away to heaven, 
As the refuge of the weary ; 

In the dreamy twilight hour, 
When the world is still and calm, 

And light zephyrs gently shower ; 
All their plenitude of balm; 

Oh, then sweeter than perfume, 
Borne on aromatic breeze, 

To the softened spirit come, 

Those dear “ Olden Memories!” 
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Archibald Braxton.* 


EveryBopy happy—except Sub-Fresh—and they trying hardest to 
appear so. Everybody shaking everybody else’s hand. Knots of grad- 
uates gathering about the old elms, or wandering joyously around the 
well-worn and familiar paths. 

Knots of Seniors, swelling with a new-born independence, canvassing 
their future prospects, and reflecting on the chances “in futuro” of the 
silver cup. 

Knots of Juniors, wondering why the Faculty admit such mere boys 
to the dignity of students,—pulling up their collars with a sighing recol- 
lection of the manliness of “our class,” and a malediction on continually 
increased degeneracy of ages. 

Knots of Sophomores, in congratulation of their fortune at Biennial,— 
peeping through the great tent, at the piles of boards and benches,— 
lingering near the Cabinet, snuffing in imagination pleasant odors of the 
parboiled chickens, and the fiery lobsters from the flesh-pots of their 
graduation. 

Knots of Freshmen,—as they write home, Sophomores,—anxiously 
awake to win the reputation of the politician, having in the “ mind’s eye” 
future Presidencies, vigorously electioneering, or collecting in a contest, 
hot and heavy, round some miserable candidate for College entrance. 

And this grand accumulation,—this continual confusion, humbug, hap- 
piness and independence, must inform the stranger, surely as a guide- 
post, that it is the gala of our Alma Mater,—that “ Commencement 
week” is on us. 

Under the direction of their allies, Percival and Braxton were enabled 
to gain unmolested entrance to the Examination Hall. It was early and 
there were few present, giving the most ample time for observation. The 
room, immense in size, with Normo-Gothic windows, wide door, and high 
paneled ceiling, had an air of grandeur well befitting its position as the 
gateway to the academic halls of Yale. Chairs were ranged in long 
rows, each confronted by prim looking tables, stiffly standing on their 
three legs, as though called out for a minuet of the old time, and await- 
ing but the music to move off. Piles of books were frequent, as though 
apprehending fierce attacks, the timid Sub-Fresh had determined to con- 


* Continued from page 21. 
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struct stout barricades, with no lack of ammunition. Sheets and scraps of 
paper scattered “thick as snow-flakes on the moor lands.” Direful 
preparations ! 

“Who is it?” whispered Braxton, as a stately, venerable old man 
passed them, and approaching, took his seat as President of Examiners, 
His tall, portly form, and noble countenance, capacious forehead, mild 
though piercing eye, and firm mouth, round which played with softening 
influence a continual smile—his whole expression, true benevolence, as 
united with high intellect personified—stamped him as the good and 
great man, one to be revered, one the beart would never think of diso- 


beying, and whose approbation it would feel its triumph. 


“ And that?” 


A young man, tall and slender, in his form, “the scholar’s model,”— 
having been most busy in the distribution of examining papers, was now 
gazing earnestly over his gold-rimmed spectacles upon our friends. 

“That’s Tutor * * * *, he'll most likely put you through on 
Latin ; your best plan you see will be to a 

Rap! rap! rap! “Gentlemen will now prepare for the examination,”- - 
interrupted Prof. * * * *, and with the unfinished sentence, with 
nods, looks, and gestures, in their import most instructive and appropri- 
ate, their Soph. allies were obliged to leave them. 

“Chaos and confusion worse confounded!” What does it consist of 
in the Sub-Fresh idea but of large rooms, tall and omnipresent Tutors 
gliding noiselessly, Greek roots, Latin synonyms, problems, and transla- 
tions, all assuming the appearance and the legibility of hieroglyphics, 
hum of voices, and eternal scratching of harsh pens,—floors and ceiling 
whirling in a maze of trouble, and malignantly bland faces smiling in all 
corners and from all directions ? 

Hour of peril, when the hope of future promise may be balancing on 
trifles, at thy mere remembrance horresco referens / 

Hours of trial, though thy moments lag like leaden footsteps in Life’s 
progress, we forgive thee for the joy experienced when thy reign is over ! 

The “Committee,” with sagacious forethought, not unworthy of more 
véteran politicians, were awaiting Braxton at the door, ready to avail 

themselves of the advantage of our friend’s good fortune, nor was it much 
a matter of surprisal, after a short walk around the grounds and exhibi- 
tion of its interesting objects, when their, proteges, in answer to their 
arguments, expressed a willingness to become enrolled “ Linonians.” 
Approaching the Alumni Building and ascending a long winding 
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staircase, after a short interval, in which Watson had preceded for the 
purpose of announcement, they were ushered into a large, elegantly 
furnished hall, amid a roar of most tumultuous applause. The sudden 
transition from quiet to apparent bedlam, so confused them that some 
time elapsed before they could distinctly comprehend all passing round 
them; then it seemed as though a man with most ferocious whiskers, at 
a large desk, was addressing them, for above the busy hum of gratula- 
tion, the words—“ great honor,” “ admitted,” “ privileges,” &c., could be 
heard, and at the conclusion, the ferocious whiskers disappearing behind 
the barrier of desk, a huge book was brought towards them and their 
signatures requested. 

“Sign,” prompted Ledyard, and obeying, they were conscious of a 
score of faces round them, the pressure of innumerable hands, and at 
last became convinced that they now were, in reality, “members of 
Linonia.” 

“So you are admitted, gentlemen, are you?” was the salutation of the 
“relict” as they met that worthy lady on return home. “I knew you 
would,—young men are always so afraid, but I knew you need not be.” 
With this flattering unction and an extra smirk and simper, the maternal 
vanished, ’mid the rustling of her silks, and clatter of the neighboring 
kitchen, leaving Percival and Braxton to arrange their books and room 
as a preparation for the coming duties. 

The term closed, and the distance rendering a return home unadvisa- 
ble, they determined to enjoy the rustic pleasures and flirtations of some 
quiet village, entering on their studies with renewed strength at the 
opening of the fall. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“Hark! the morning bell is pealing 
Faintly on the drowsy ear, 
Far abroad the tidings dealing, 
Now the hour of prayer is near,— 
But don’t you stop to muse in secret, 
No time for you to linger there. 

The hour approaches, ‘ Tempus fugit,’ 
Tear your shirt, or miss a prayer— 
Don't stop to wash, don’t stop to button, 

Go the ways your Fathers trod, 
Go it,—leg it,—put it,—streak it,— 
Rouse up from the land of Nod!”—Anonymous. 


Reader, what were your impressions on attending for the first time 
“morning prayers” at College? What were your sensations as you saw 
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around you those with whom you were to mingle for four most impor- 
tant years in life? We will tell you ours, for we doubt not, yours, and 
ours, and Braxton’s, will not differ in the main points. 

When arousing at the dusky light, we heard that dismal, mourn- 
ful, toll—toll—toll,—hurried off in chum’s coat, spite of all his frantic 
efforts to detain us, and were only conscious that we had his hat too, by 
the knack it had of falling to the nose-joint, (for we have a Roman nose, 
and his head is the largest,)}—when we realized the full sense of the 
poet’s meaning— 


“ On the staircase; tramping, stamping, 
Bounding, sounding, down you go, 
Bumping, thumping, smashing, crashing, 
Jumping,—bruising heel and toe,— 


when we rushed shivering into, and sat shivering in, a Siberian chapel, 
we acknowledged fully that these things were certainly “an institution,”— 
a great “institution ;"—in Fresh simplicity we had not anticipated all 
the greater luxury of wading in the dark, through wintry rain and snow 
storms, and confinement in wet clothing for the ante- breakfast recitation, — 
in a brave defiance of the weaknesses of human constitution. We felt 
solemn,—but it was an aguish solemnity! 

Then we looked around upon our classmates ;—on the manly forms 
and intellectual faces,—on the fearless carriage, and the bold eye, flashing 
with the independence of the future statesmen,—beaming with the con- 
scious power of intellect ;—uyon those whose influence would be felt in 
fields of literature, of science, and of legislation. And we felt a pride 
that we would be united with such by the strong ties of association, joy at 


good. These were our thoughts, and we trust somewhat akin to those 
of each Yalensian. The first day’s recitation passed by, and the second: 
and the third. Time flies quickly in the earlier portion of one’s course 
at College, and our friends were actively engaged, becoming quite famil- 
iar with the routine before they had begun to count its moments ;—-so it 
flew on, its monotony unnoticed in the bright hopes and ambitious ideals 
of the future. The usual athletic contest at the game of Football, the 
excitement of electioneering, the politeness of the upper classes,—had 
all faded to a place among past things. 

Freshmen were now realizing their position ; they had been initiated in 
the mystery of secret orders, had smelt fire and brimstone, hung sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, learned the action of galvanic bat- 


entering on a friendly contest with the manly, and the noble, and the - 
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teries, and some laws of chemical affinity, had seen the Elephant, and 
rode the Goat! 

“Ned,” said Braxton, one night, “I am somewhat dubious of Mrs. 
Grind’s veracity.” 

“ Nothing strange, I think, but why so?” 

“You remember her requiring ‘certificates of moral character,)— 
I should like to see the ones presented by her other boarders,—Sopho- 
mores in general, but Logan in particular.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Percival, with a dry laugh, “she dispensed with 
them, as in our case, on account of especial good looks.” 

The gentlemen referred to, being quite remarkable for a nasal elonga- 
tion, and a general shabbiness of person, Braxton’s response was a burst 
of laughter. “ Well,” at last he remarked, “it must be so, but it never 
would have struck me in that light before, and if moral character con- 
sists in spreeing five nights out of six, expertness in grape stealing, sack- 
ing melon patches, borrowing cash, and cutting duns, I ’ll confess we have 
the very pink of morals not far from us. What are they up to now!” 
continued he, as a heavy jarring shook the whole house. Thump— 
bang—crash—then came cries for help,—stifled laughter, and a sound 
of scuffing in the room adjoining. 

Thump—bang—crash—* help !” “ help !” 

“By gad, Ned, I believe they are smoking out poor Crawford ; I heard 
that scamp Logan threatening it the other day,—it ’s too bad!—gad, I 
won't stand it, come on!” and with all the blood of his impetuous 
nature roused to action by a sense of wrong, Archy sprang out, followed 
by his friend. 

Thump—bang—ha, ha, ha,—“ help! don——” 

“Open this door!” shouted Archy, as he shook it fiercely. There 
was on the instant a cessation of the scuffling; smothered laughter and 
the sound of whispering. “ Break it down, Mr. Braxton, break it down, 
they are smok— ugh, ugh,” evidently the speaker was unable to 
proceed. 

“Open, or I’ll break the lock off!” shouted Archy. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my dear, sooner ’d give you the key, my 
booby,” replied Logan, “better go to bed, Fresh, and prepare to rush 
to-morr—” Crash, went the door, under the united strength of Ned and 
Archy, and before the speech was finished, they were in the room ; the 
scene there presented, beggared all description: in the centre rose a 
pyramid of boots, books, trunks, and furniture, in most admirable con- 
fusion: doors and windows were well stuffed with blankets, preventing 
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exit of the smoke: on the floor, with blacked faces, and grotesque dis- 
guises—well provided with large pipes and vinaigrettes, six or seven 
Sophomores were stretched out, puffing vigorously. Dense, white clouds 


of smoke were curling upward also, from a chafing dish of smouldering et 
tobacco. On the bed-side, pale and trembling, sat the rueful hero of pty 
3 the picture, evidently just roused, and between bewilderment and sick- ey 
* ness, personating to perfection “ Avor’s sheeted ghost.” be | 
i * What do you mean by this, you scoundrels ?” 
i “Keep still, Archy !” 
“T shan’t! its a confounded shame—mean, ungentlemanly trick! its 
not fair, and you know it,” continued he, addressing the astonished 
Sophs, who were perfectly dumb-founded by the Freshman’s impudence. 
“Be quiet, Archy,—gentlemen, you’d better carry this no further,” 
remarked Percival, “ we cannot allow it.” 
“Hear! Hear! Audete omnes!” 
‘ “The gentleman from Georgia has the floor !” 
“ Freshman suffrages !” i 
“ Audacia,—it is the title dri 
Of the good trait we love the best, bel 
It is the means which prove most vital, 
When evil fortunes us molest : " 
Against all troubles, near and far, fiv 
We seek thy aid—Audacia ;” wa 
—-sung or rather quoted, a merry looking fellow near the fire-place. “a 
“Smoke them out!” yelled another. bn 
“Give them a trial,—‘ Nil mortalibus arduum est !"” = 
Acting on the suggestion, the party were about approaching to fulfill : 
the threat; matters looked quite serious, for in giving way to the y 
impulse of their feelings, Ned and Braxton had forgotten their inferiority pa 
in number. Determined not to yield easily, they were just preparing ye 
for resistance, when fortunately Mrs. Grind’s cadaverous features,—brown ° 
front, spectacles and all, were seen peering through the open door-way : 
the smile had disappeared, and the white teeth glared like a caged a 
hyena’s. 
That’s right, Mr. Braxton—the wretches! you'll catch it, young 
men ; an’t you ashamed, a-goin’ round smoking gentlemen out,—such a « 
nice young man, too! Are you much sick, Sir ?—and so moral.” This 
is phrase ever was the “ relict’s” most appropriate ending, and having given : 
it utterance, with her arms akimbo, she surveyed the victim with an air " 
of tender interest.” 8 
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“Game's up, gentlemen 

“ Move an adjournment.” 

“Second the motion,” and the smoking party moved off, leaving her 
in undisputed possession of the field. Braxton followed, after offering 
to share his room with Crawford,—confidence in Sophomore friendship 
somewhat shaken, for among the blackened faces, as they passed him, 
he had recognized their quondam allies, the “ Committee.” 


(To be continued.) 


Pipes and 3 in Vacation. 


Tue term has just closed, and my distance from home compels me to 
spend my winter vacation in New Haven. How slowly and drearily 
move the hours! There is no noise about the College, and the snow is 
drifted into all the paths and piled against the Chapel steps. The old 
bell hangs silent in its tower, and familiar crowds are no longer gathered 
about the Lyceum doors. I go to my boarding house, but only four or 
five sit down at the end of the long deserted table, and some of them are 
waiting for the mail to bring them letters that they may go. The blinds 
are all shut, excepting those at my own attic window, and there is an un- 
broken quiet in the entry. All day, I sit in my room, without hearing a 
single footfall on the stairway, or a familiar knock at my door. Now and 
then some creditor, pinched by the hard times, and put off with promises 
of payment at the close of the term, not knowing that it is vacation, taps 
at my door; but happily the key is turned, and, like Lamb, I take shelter 
among “books that disturb not and studies which ask no question of a 
student’s finances.” 

I have a single companion who comes often now, and loiters in my 
room after breakfast, and in the evening, A shadowy unstable character, 
an idler, and a dreamer is Pipes. But he is a true friend, whose consola- 
tions are always the best, and who never would betray you in trouble or 
adversity. He always brings quiet and repose with him, and his large 
calm mind is full of the finest fancies, and the most delicious vagaries. 
His thoughts are somewhat ethereal, moving heavenward, and he loves to 
rise and revel in the clouds. But even now he is at my shoulder, and 
gazes on my page unmoved. Yet I respect you not for yourself alone, O 
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Pipes, but for that noble lineage from which you are descended. The 
age disencumbering itself of old memories and bygone traditions, straining 
its eye eagerly into the future, is coming to think little of this; but the 
principle is laid in nature and we can never wholly divest ourselves of it. 
And you may look with pleasure, Pipes, upon that old genealogical tree, 
so broad and flourishing, and striking its roots so deep into the past. 
One of your ancestors was the boon companion of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and crossed the waters with the great adventurer. There was another, 
whose influence was so great with the Indians, that he moved their most 
important treaties of peace, and conciliating them and the whites, was in- 
deed the first true Quaker. How strangely does his character contrast 
with the one who sought his fortunes in Spain, and was a favorite at 
court, and covered with kisses from the blooming lips of fair senoritas ! 
But you are not compelled to dwell on the past alone, O Pipes. You 
have been stored with travel, and loitered in the old staid Universities of 
Germany. You have grown metaphysical there, and your metaphysics 
is somewhat misty, but is not that the merit of it? Your mind is filled 
with wise and noble thoughts, but they are vague, and loose, and ram- 
bling. Yet are not the idle, half dreamy thoughts, the passing sug- 
gestions of the hour, worth more than those which are systematized, and 
published, with all the formalities of rhetoric? If a common mind 
could select its best thoughts, that are awakened in the tide of life and 
action, and give them to the world, would it not prize the volume? How 
truly may we say with the Poet,— 


“Many are the thoughts that come to me 
In my lonely musing, 
And they drift, so strange and swift, 
That there’s no time for choosing 
Which to follow, for to leave 
Any seems a loosing.” 


Yes, the idle thoughts, the restless, aimless vagaries of a great mind, 
are worth more than all the volumes it has given to the world. I read 
and never tire, in those marvelous plays of Shakspeare, the world’s great 
ruler. But how gladly would I exchange them for the thoughts of the 
great dramatist, in all his experience of life and sorrow, in his boyish 
dreams, his love, his hope, and manly aspirations. Think you not that 
thoughts swept over the mind of Shakspeare, worth more than all 
that yonder cover contains? There upon my book shelves stand the 
complete works of Daniel Webster in six fair sized volumes. What com- 
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parison do you suppose they bear to the best and highest thoughts of 
that great mind which sleeps in a tomb by the sea at Marshfield ? 

But I forgot, 9 Pipes, you are occupied with no thoughts but such as 
are idle. Half your hours are spent in dreaming. But do not deign to 
make a record of them. The description of the grand pageantry of 
dreams, which the great Opium Eater, that Prince of Dreamers, has 
given, will forbid any one attempting to follow in his footsteps. He, of 
all men, has penetrated farthest into that strange land which lies beyond 
the shores of poetry and romance, and one of the greatest living geniuses 
under the potent influence of Opium alone could have given us an ac- 
count of that distant country; of its joyous sunshine and its grander 
gloom ; of its music now rising into an anthem swell, and now falling into 
a low sad melody ; of its oriental scenery ; of its cities, with domes and 
turrets built against the sky; of its strange weird figures, now sweet 
with girlish beauty, and now frowning with demon power. Many a 
foolish imitator has tried after him the potent spell of opium, and has 
found it but a mere drug of the senses. I confess my weakness, 
Pipes, and that this has been my own experience. The Etrick 
Shepherd has described it more graphically than I could myself, and 
there the leaf is turned down to his record. “Hech, sirs, yon bit Opium 
Tracts, a desperate interesting confession. It’s perfectly dreadfu’, yon 
pouring in upon you o’ oriental imagery. Butnaewunner. Sax thousand 
draps o’ lowdnam! It’s as muckle, I fancy, as a bottle o’ whiskey. I tried 
the experiment myself, after reading the wee wud wicked wark, wi’ five 
hunner draps, and I couped ower, and continued in ae snore frae Mon- 
day night till Friday morning. But I had naething to confess; naething 
at least that would gang into words; for it was a week-lang dull dim 
dwawm o’ the mind, with a kind o’ soun buming in my lungs, and 
clouds, clouds, clouds hovering round and round; and things o’ sight not 
made for sight ; and an awfu’ smell, like the rotten sea; and a confusion 
between the right hand and the left; and events o’ auld lang syne like 
the torments o’ the present hour, wi’ nothing to mark onything by; and 
doubts o’ being quick or dead; and rough, rough, and motion as of an 
everlasting earthquake; and nae remembrance o’ my own Christian 
name; and a dismal thought that I was converted into a quadruped 
cretur wi’ four feet; and a sair drowth ay sook sooking awa’ at 
empty wine,O Lord save us! I’m a grewing to think o’t, but how could 
I confess, for the sounds and sights were baith shadows; and whare are 
the words to express the distractions o’ the immaterial soul drowning in 
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matter, and wastling wi’ unknown power, to get ance mair a steady 
footing on the green sward o’ the waking world ?” 

But I will never again forsake thy company, O Pipes, for that of a 
tyrant who stretches so dark a scepter over the mind. But you are 
thinking of other lands, Pipes, perhaps of the Orient, where you used to 
loiter in the summer times. The Eastern sky is red with the glare of 
war, Pipes, and we here feel little sympathy either with a nation, 
which is extending its domains under a pretence of religious right, or one 
which is defending a worn out principle, and propping up a falling and 
shattered power. There is little to rejoice either side, and the Battle of 
the Alma is forgotten by the allies in their late disasters. By the way, 
it is said that the Poet Laureate is to celebrate the battle in an ode. It is 
a strange office which requires of so good a Democrat as Tennyson to 
sing of such a victory. And that dooms him, the master spirit of the 
age, to such drudgery as employing his genius upon the trifling domestic 
affairs in the Queen’s household, upon the birth of royal babies, and the 
marriage of roystering Princes. 

The writer of Firmillian, Pipes, you are perhaps aware, has achieved 
quite a success, but can you forget the recent burlesque he perpetrated 
upon some of the most touching and beautiful of Tennyson’s Poems! 
There are experiences of the soul and emotions of the heart, which find 
their highest expression in poetry, and how ruthless is the spirit which 
holds them up for derision. Not even Punch would be so deficient in 
sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling as to write such parodies as are in 
the book of Bon Gaultier. But there is some excuse for this latter 
work—for a troupe headed by Gilfillan, whom Punch calls “ the splendid 
writer,” are displaying such a dexterity, such a ground and lofty tumbling 
and literary pirouetting as sets all law and custom at defiance. 

But you are wondering, Pipes, at that dingy manuscript which lies 
upon my table. It is a fragment of an old communication to the 
“Yale Literary Magazine;” handed in years ago and consigned to the 
coffin, because, doubtless, it was the best illustration of ‘the faults which 
it condemned. But you will be struck with its force and justice. It is 
entitled “A Disquisition upon College Writing.” 

“Tn the fields of Literature in the world, they have divisions of prosaic 
and poetic composition, and styles argumentative, and narrative, and de. 
criptive, but we have here a style, and a division not recognized by any 
Rhetoricians with whom I am acquainted, called College writing. Noone 
can doubt but that it has peculiarities enough to mark it as a distinct class. 
It is ambitious in its choice of subjects, dealing chiefly with those which 
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are abstract, and have engaged the greatest minds of past ages. It marks 
nicely subjective and objective conditions. It notes carefully any 
esthetic bearings which a subject may have, and many which it has not. 
It is strange what a run esthetics has had lately. Athens and Rome, the 

American Eagle and Plymouth Rock, are all outshone by this modern 

aspirant ; and distinctions are drawn which even Schlegel and Schiller 

have failed to note. 

“College writing is characterized also by great artificiality of style. A 
composition is built by a mechanical process, and sentences are formed by 
rule and square. It would seem as if the spirit of Pope and Dryden and 
Addison, those old constructors of poetry, was reviving again. There is 
little of that simplicity, or grace, or naturalness, which characterizes the 
best old English prose writers. This is the more deeply to be regretted, 
because faults of matter disappear ‘with the progress of mental culture, 
but those of style and manner are scarcely surmounted by the greatest 
effort. 

“It is, moreover, too unpractical. It deals too little with facts and 
known principles, and seems somewhat contemptuous of sturdy common 
sense. But the world will not listen to such, and demands something 
plain, immediate and tangible. He who says what he may think simply 
and clearly, will be far more successful than he who launches out into 
high flown apostrophes and useless extravaganzas. The days of minstrels 
and ballad singers are gone, and it is a common place to say that we 
live in an age of practical, hard working labor. Literature no longer 
has its votaries in courts and schools alone, but the writer must address 
the people. 

* Again, in College writing there is an aiming at profundity and logical 
acumen. Lisdaining simplicity where it alone is becoming, and putting 
on the heavy forms of logic; some ordinary subject and thought is made 
to appear thus robed, like some little boy who unwieldly stalks about in 
the big hat and boots of his father. No one would praise more than 
the writer deep thought and cogent logic, but they are not always neces- 
sary to the greatest productions. There may be strength without system, 
and power without regularity. Some of the mightiest social forces are 
the most illogical and wayward. Nor are the first efforts of human 
genius characterized by either of these qualities. The world will persist 
in thinking a play of Shakspeare greater than the Mechanique Celeste 
of La Place. ‘ Newton,’ says Coleridge, ‘was a greatman, but it would 
take many Newtons to make one Milton.’ 

“ There is but one more characteristic which I can note, and that is a 
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studied imitation of successful efforts in a preceding class. If a person 
achieves a decided success, and especially by some production marked by 
strong peculiarities of style, a crowd rush headlong in blind imitation of 
him. The accepted models are straightway neglected, the old writers, 
conservators of pure English, are thrown aside for this modern author. 

“ But I feel that in taking up the critic’s pen I am treading on danger- 
ous ground. I have said even thus much hesitatingly, for there is so 
much in our writing to admire and retain, so zealous a regard for strength, 
which is the only true ideal, so successful a cultivation of logic, and often 
such a blending of power and beauty, that I am tempted to overlook so 
trivial faults, in what is permanently useful and good.” 

There is sober truth in these remarks, Pipes, and I commend them to 
your attention. The writer is evidently a close observer and happily has 
written on a subject on which he can consult no books. The pilgrimage 
to the College libraries on the announcement of a subject for composi- 
tion, is as bad as the after pilfering of the old shrines of learning. It 
were well, indeed, if, like the Knight of La Mancha, our writers were to 
begin by having all their books consigned to the flames. 

But a truce to criticism. It was only the wind, Pipes, whistling at 
the door which disturbed you, for it roars without to-night, driving the 
snow against the window panes, and the old Elms toss their weird arms 
frantically as if catching its music. Far off I hear the low hoarse mur- 
muring of the waters on the Sound. God bless the mariner to-night! 
But the sound is as familiar to you asthe voices of home. Meeres Schaum! 
Thou were born of the wild sea waves, the billows rocked thy stormy 
cradle, and the murmuring ocean sung thy childhood’s tunes. None 
but the Cyprian Queen could boast of such a birth. 

But I look up and Pipes, shadowy vague character that he is, has flit- 
ted out. Theclock strikes the lonely hour of midnight, and thinking upon 
the remark of Sancho I retire, saying with him, “ Thrice blessed be the 
man who first invented sleeping; it comes round him like a cloak and 
covers him all over.” : 
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A PLEA FOR PAT. 


A Epigram. 


TO NICHOLAS. 


My dearest Czar, 
The Eastern War, 
‘dn your side looks quite murky ; 
Just call on me, 
You soon would see, 
That I can put down Turkey. 


I'd take and fork 
The Gallic Cock, 
His crowing soon repressing ; 
He’d find, mayhap, 
His Little Nap, 
Procured for him a dressing. 


And if to beat, 
You think it meat, 
My venter-ous powers to try on; 
My name I'll steak, 
That I will take, 
And gorge the gorgeous Lion! 


Before Dinner, Thanksgiving Day. 


A Plea for Pat. 


Ar the present moment, Pat seems to suffer some of the inconvenien- 
ces which attend upon the objects of popular favor. Just two years 
have elapsed since he was the centre of all attraction; he was treated, 
feted and flattered ; “‘now lies him there, and none so poor to do him 
reverence.” Those who were formerly loudest in their protestations of 
affection for the sons of the Emerald Isle, are prepared to show an un- 
broken descent of pure American blood for an indefinite number of 
generations; they boast a firm and continued attachment for “ Native” 
principles, and would esteem it a misfortune to have an Irishman among 
the list of their acquaintance. 
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The disfavor with which our Irish population is regarded by a large 
portion of the community, we believe to be without foundation, in reason 
or common sense. Not a little of it may be traced to British influence. 
The fact is, much as we may dislike to hear the truth, we are strongly 
imbued with English prejudices and English feelings; this is the natural 
result of a common origin, a common language, and a common literature, 
With reason we venerate old England and her institutions; we owe much 
to her, and we should be wanting in the common feelings of humanity, 
were we not grateful for the benefits she has conferred upon our country. 
But there are some subjects in which her influence has been an injury, 
rather than a benefit, and this Irish question is one. With all his 
good qualities, John Bull has an immeasurable quantity of self-conceit, 
and he is the very incarnation of prejudice. Like the King, he cannot 
do wrong, and if he fails, the blame is shifted on to other shoulders. 
Because England has been unsuccessful in her attempts to Anglicize and 
govern Ireland, the English press ridicules and misrepresents the charac- 
ter of the Irish people. We have been told that they are a wrong-head- 
ed, blundering, and obstinate race—incapable of enjoying the blessings 
of liberty and civilization, or of ever learning that self-control necessary 
to maintain free institutions. These ideas have been incautiously adopted 
by many of our people. That they are entirely false, unjust, and malicious, 
it needs but little reflection to perceive. 

It is a common, but mistaken impression, that the stubbornness of 
the Irishman is such as to prevent an insurmountable barrier to all at- 
tempts at reforming and elevating his character, and that, like a certain 
animal not to be named in polite company, which professes a great 
superabundance of that article, he can only be belabored into propriety. 
Yet St. Patrick, by mere persuasion, introduced Christianity into Ireland 
in thirty years, and without the use of force, overthrew the altars on 
which the fires of Paganism had burned for ages. The failure of En- 
gland to accomplish a similar reform, is solely owing to the injustice and 
tyranny of the means employed. For nearly seven centuries, her efforts 
to protestantize Ireland, have been accompanied by the most wicked and 
odicus oppression. Can we blame the Irish for refusing to embrace our 
religious system under such circumstances? Would we not justly regard 
them as a craven and spiritless people, had they adopted Protestantism 
at the command ofa usurping government, and in obedience to tyrannical 
enactments? 

Another fault frequently imputed to the Irish, is their pugnacity, which 
sometimes shows itself too prominently in brawls and riots. It is natural 
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that they should possess this characteristic. Ever since we have known 
anything about Ireland, it has been in a state of internal agitation and 
dissension, well calculated to create a pugnacious spirit in a people dis- 
posed more to action than thought. Rebellion has succeeded rebellion, 
and though their efforts to throw off the English yoke have always 

resulted in defeat and disaster, they have contributed, in no small degree, 

to arouse and keep alive that love of excitement, which seems to be in- 

wrought in the Irish nature. One feature of this pugnacity is especially 

worthy of commendation, and that is, the cheerfulness which always 

attends it. When an Irishman knocks you down, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is from pure love; you should regard the black eye which he 

gives you, as a sure proof of his affection, and determining its amount by 

the force of the blow, reciprocate accordingly. There is no meanness 

nor malice about this fighting spirit, which proceeds from nothing more 

than the circumstances just mentioned, in conjunction with an excess 

of animal spirits, and that great natural courage, which has so often 

exhibited itself in the history of the nation. When the cause is removed, 
the effect will no longer exist. Consequently, in this country, the wild 
Irishman is tamed down and civilized, and under the influence of our 
institutions, becomes a useful and tractible member of society. 

There is one trait of Irish character, which it would be well for us, if 
we should all adopt—that happy and contented disposition, which ac- 
commodates itself to all cireumstances and all times. It is this light- 
hearted temperament, which molifies and enlivens the condition of the 
most unfortunate of that unfortunate people, and enables them to bear 
up under the pressure of adverse circumstances; even the Irish beggar 
is a gay and jovial fellow. As a nation, we are too abstracted, too 
solemn and long-visaged. It is true that we have a great work to accom- 
plish, but there is no necessity of making it unpleasant. Life, one would 
think, is full enough of trouble, and it is difficult to conceive what would 
be the advantage of creating an extra quantity. If some of that Irish 
cheerfulness could be infused into our nature, it would soften the rugged 
pathway of duty; it would make our tasks a delight; we would be en- 
abled'to accomplish more in both the intellectual and physical world ; 
and above all, we would bécome a happier and better people. In this 
particular then, the union of the Irish character with our own, would ‘be 
a great and lasting benefit. 

It seems to us, that those who declaim against the Irishman, as a use- 
less and troublesome incubus upon the community, must keep their 
eyes closed to the real condition of affairs. Who is it that digs our 
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canals, builds our beautiful cities, and lays those iron rails, which link to- 
gether the sovereign states in the bonds of national unity? The Irish 
are most certainly our “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” It is 
plain that our progress as a nation, would have been materially delayed 
without their assistance. As a return then, should it not be our endeay- 
or to elevate and ennoble their characters, and to share with them those 
blessings which Providence has so bountifully bestowed upon us? Yet 
some would have us exclude the Irishman from the circle of our benefits 
—would have us make him an outcast, a Pariah, a Helot, a Plebeian— 
in all but name, a slave. If their designs are carried out, well may aris- 
tocrats exclaim at the ingratitude of republics, and taunt us with our 
inconsistency in refusing to others, those rights which we claim for our- 
selves ! 

The Irish are a warmhearted, impulsive, and patriotic race. They 
have many faults, but as we would believe, many more good qualities. 
They have done much for us, in the field, in the council, and in the pur- 
suits of literature. What name stands brighter among the list of Revo- 
lutionary heroes, than that of him, who fell in the disastrous attack upon 
Quebec, nobly battling for the liberties of his adopted country? Whose 
position at the bar of the Empire State, was more honorable as regards 
talents and reputation, than that of the brother of Emmet? Whose 
thoughts strike home, and find a sympathetic cord in all our hearts, like 
those of “poor Goldsmith ?” That man has but little genuine feeling 
or sense, who casts an undeserved sneer at the industrious and humble 
sons of Erin. We should treat them as brothers and friends. Remem- 
bering their faults are due chiefly to the unfortunate circumstances in 
which they have been placed, and to the oppression which they have 
suffered, we should approach them in a spirit of love and kindness. We 
should attempt their reform and education by the mighty influence of 
reason and persuasion. Then if we fail in accomplishing the desired 
object, the fault will be our own. 

It is a singular incident in the opposition to foreign Catholicism which 
now exists, that it has assumed the garb of secrecy. Its advocates seem 
to think, that they can best resist Jesuitism, by becoming Jesuits them- 
selves, But the truth is, that all this outcry about the danger to be feared 
from the Papal Church is an old maid’s story—a mere bugbear, got up 
for political purposes. The right of free discussion, strikes at the very 
root of the Roman Catholic Church system. That “ignorance is the 
mother of devotion,” is one of the fundamental principles of Popery, 
How a Church, guided by such principles, can ever attain a strong hold 
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in a country like ours, where there is such perfect freedom of thought, 
speech, and action—where everybody is “ wide-awake,” and everything 
is a-stir, passeth our simple comprehension. Truth has an intrinsic 
power over error, and where men are permitted to give utterance to their 
opinions without fear and without reserve, it cannot but triumph. If the 
Catholic Church can abide the test of our institutions, it deserves to stand, 
and will stand. But it is falling, and nothing in the world can 
strengthen and perpetuate its existence, but the persecution and proscrip- 
tion of its members. The efforts, which are designed to injure it, will 
have a contrary effect. When the present state of public feeling has 
blown over it is not improbable that a reaction may follow, and produce 
the very results our Native American friends dread. Perhaps the United 
States will embrace the Catholic religion; we shall be handed over body 
and soul to his Holiness the Pope; Archbishop Hughes will be made 
President; and “ Paddy,” with his “shillalah” in one hand, and a bottle 
of the “ craythur” in the other, will run riot over the triumph of the true 
Church, and the burning of heretic Know-Nothings. 


William Motherwell.* 


Amone the minor poets, whose labors, less known than the works of 
the great masters of Poesy, have, nevertheless, contributed many rich 
gems to our literature, William Motherwell holds no secondary place. 
He abounds in every quality of mind and heart which the true poet 
should possesss ; besides a vivid, fertile imagination and a masculine intel- 
lect, powerful enough to throw its fancies into forms of varied beauty, he 
has a heart full of genuine sensibility and strong sympathy with nature. 
Moreover, being born, not made, a poet, he possesses the most inalienable 
right to the title. 

His finest and most striking productions are three spirit-stirring war- 
songs, drawn from the Sagas of the Northmen. We are indebted to that 
ardent love of antiquarian research, which was a striking characteristic 
of Motherwell, for these noble odes. His special delight was the study 
of Scandinavian literature ; and from it he imbibed the same fierce free- 
dom which animated the terrible sea-kings of old; men who scorned the 


* Poems by William Motherwell. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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land and boasted that they “had never slept beneath a raftered roof, or 
drained the bow] at a sheltered hearth.” Their wild mythology charmed 
him with its gloomy grandeur; in its superstitions his imagination 
found ample materials for display, and its rough gems his genius polished 
until they sparkle with surpassing lustre. His war-songs “ breathe and 
burn with the lust of fight ;” they throb like the hearts of their own 
heroes, with the strong energy of a spirit whose only delight is in the 
battle-field, or in the fierce contention of the elements. 

This high, untamable courage is characteristic of all the war-songs, but 
is most conspicuous in the magnificent Sword Chant. To his proud brand 
alone Thorstein Raudi owes his possessions ; in thatis his only title to the 
lands he holds, and he boastfully exclaims : 

I point with my sword 
East, west, north and south, 
Shouting, “ There am I Lord.” 

In the “ Wooing Song” we find the rough Sea-king putting on the 
impetuosity of the Lover—yet he cannot sue in the soft accents of parlor 
courtesy; but, as the wild winds of his own northern land bend the 
stately pines before them, so his boisterous love sweeps before it all hesita- 
tion and maidenly reserve in the part of Torf Einar’s proud daughter. 
There is no sentimentality in this song; no languishing sighs of pre- 
tended devotion, disgust and repel us: but it is full of frank and manly 
feeling, bursting its way through every obstacle. 

We have said that Motherwell had a heart full of strong sensibility ; 
full of sympathy and tenderness. No one, destitute of such a heart, 
could ever have written “ Jeannie Morrison,” or the song commencing 
“ My heid is like to rend, Willie.” In the latter, a young maiden, 
betrayed, heart-broken and dying, sobs out her remorseful agony to him 
who has brought this ruin upon her, in words so full of pathos that they 
are “utterly mournful.” Yet, in the midst of her own deep suffering, 
there comes no reproach against him—no hatred or revenge rises; on 
the contrary, she shows a pitying, forgiving love that is very touching, 
and, forgetful of herself, strives to soothe her lover’s anguish. 

It was during his school-boy days that Motherwell’s acquaintance with 
Jeannie Morrison commenced ; and the poet, although he never s#w her 
from the time he left school, always cherished a warm attachment for 
her. The poem, inscribed with her name, was written during this brief 
acquaintance, but was not published until many years afterwards. It is 
not so mournful, so despondingly sad, as the piece we have just spoken 
of, but we seem to feel while reading it that the ghost of long-past hap- 
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piness is haunting the poet’s mind and pointing in sorrow to “ Auld lang 
syne.” We will quote the last stanza, as showing the spirit of the piece, 
and also that the cares of life never obliterated this early attachment. 
“O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

Since we were sundered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 

The music of your tongue— 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 

And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 

O’ by-gane days and me.” 

Motherwell’s hearty sympathy with nature often led him to desert the 
noisy, bustling town, in order that he might hold nearer communion with 
her. In the fields or‘forest he is entirely at home; and with the singing 
birds, the murmuring brooks, and the blooming flowers, his heart offers 
up its incense of prayer and thanksgiving to the God of nature. We 
might expect, from the fierce spirit of some of his poetry, that he would 
take a wild delight in watching the ocean when lashed by the tempest’s 
fury ; that rugged mountains, among whose crags the thunder rolls in 
long reverberations, would be most congenial to his muse ; but it is not 
so. Wherever this feeling does appear, it can easily be seen that it is 
affected, and that he loves to sing of calm, solemn night, when the silvery 
moonshine is scattered 

“ Above, below and everywhere ;” 
of holy Sabbath noontide, of lively May and of the merry summer 
months. 

These simple descriptions of nature contain more of Motherwell’s own 
character than any of the others. For the noble war-songs of the north 
we are indebted, as has been remarked, to the ardent zeal with which he 
studied Norse poetry and literature. Thus these odes are like the fruit of 
a grafted bough, owing their present form and a great part of their 
beauty to the poet’s own mind, but wrought from materials lying ready to 
his hand. Many of the pathetic pieces do not express their author’s true 
character for another reason ; there runs through them a vein of morbid 
melancholy which is foreed and untrue. This we consider the poet's 
greatest fault. He is not content with pouring out his sorrow in the 
touching strains of Jeannie Morrison, or the lines addressed to a friend 
just before his own death, but sometimes writes songs which are sickly 
with sentimentality and nonsense. In the Joys of the Wilderness, for 
instance, he becomes very misanthropic and evinces a desire to turn 
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anchorite; but inasmuch as Motherwell’s cheerful spirit lived to mingle 
in the social circle, we opine that he would have made a very restless, 
dissatisfied hermit, and would never have earned a saintship by spend- 
ing his days on the top of a pillar. 

Versatility is a marked feature of these Poems; there is a continual 
transition from one subject to another, from one metre to another. We 
have in a volume of less than three hundred pages Norse war-songs, 
Turkish battle-chants, and cavalier ditties. Love forms the subject of 
other pieces, and interspersed here and there, are imitations of the old 
Scotch and English ballad-poetry. The Demon Lady, Lady Margaret, 
the Witches’ Joys, etc., are of the supernatural order, and abound in 
frightful imagery. In direct contrast to these stand several sober bal- 
lads, which exhibit a strong shade of religious feeling—such are the 
Covenanter’s Battle-chant, Change Sweepeth our All, The Solemn Song 
of a Righteouse Hearte, ete. 

But besides their general and obvious beauty, Motherwell’s productions 
are full of little graces of thought, imagery, and expression. He is 
graphic and forcible; fond of striking off his thoughts in bold, clear lan- 
guage, and this renders his word-painting vivid and impressive. Harald’s 
ships “sweep like a tempest-cloud” over the ocean, and as they approach 
the land devoted to slaughter, it is said that they “like wild steeds are 
careering.” In battle the enemy’s “spear-points crash like crisping ice ;” 
the sword of Jarl Egill “scatters pale light,” as it cuts through bones and 
armor. The dew, falling noiselessly from the midnight sky, is called 
“ Heaven’s own vintage ;” and in speaking of the calm, quiet beauty of a 
summer night, the poet says: 


“ And the wee stars were dreaming, 
Their way through the sky.” 


In the lines, already alluded to, which our poet wrote to a friend while 
his life was ebbing fast, the conviction that death is coming upon him is 
joined with uncomplaining resignation and acquiescence in the Divine 
will, most touchingly. 

But there is one fault which often mars the beauty of Motherwell’s 
verse: it is the habit of using words which, being obsolete or very un- 
common, have no distinct meaning—*tweering stars,” “gurly billows,” 
“swirling smoke,” are examples. The same objection lies against his 
imitations of old English, and the frequent use of words derived from 
that source. Those conversant with Chaucer and Spenser can under- 
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stand and appreciate “ Elfinland Wand” and “Lord Archibald,” but to 
the generality of readers they are unintelligible. This fault may, how- 
ever, find excuse in the fact that a little study will give a meaning to 
that which was before meaningless, but we can find none for such barbar- 
jsms as that which occurs in the piece entitled “ Midnight and Moon- 
shine,” where the stars are spoken of as “rushing out with joyous face” 
to welcome the rising moon, and are called “ Godkins (!) of the skies.” 

Another, but less noticeable defect, is that the meters are often rough 
and unpolished. Such faults as throwing the accent upon the final syllable 
— “ly,” in words like “ marvelously,” and making it rhyme with “ there,” 
“be,” etc.; and squeezing words like “quiet,” which properly occupy two 
feet, into the compass of one, occur altogether too frequently. 

Motherwell’s early death is much to be regretted; he had purposed 
translating and publishing a large collection of Scandinavian poetry ; and 
the ability which he possessed in this department admirably fitted him 
for the task. Very seldom has it been attempted by any of the English 
poets, but scattered here and there we find a few odes like “ Zernebock,” 
or the “ Descent of Odin,” which are based upon Norse legends, and ex- 
hibit some of their peculiarities. 

“We part with William Motherwell and his wild Northmen. The 
swift barques, hung with glittering shields; and the fierce landing, the 
despairing flight, and the battle-horn of ‘thunder,’ the magic raven en- 
sign, and the shout of onslaught, and the shriek of defeat; all vanish 
slowly into empty space, die off into their own irrecoverable past, and 
leave us to soberer, though it may be safer, truth.” 8. A. 
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Editor's Table. 


You have, doubtless, Dear Reader, recovered from your Thanksgiving surfeit, 
and are already beginning to count the days which must elapse ere you taste 
again the pleasures of vacation, and watch another old year to its grave. Little, 
probably, did our good old Fathers think as they ate their first Thanksgiving 
hominy (Turkeys are a later idea) “on a stern and rock bound coast’’—little 
did they think, we say, of the vast importance of that November feast. The 
most sanguine Puritan of them all, could hardly have presumed to say, with 
Shakspeare, 

“The yearly course that brings this day about, 

Shall never see it but a holiday.” 


But Thanksgiving, nevertheless, has come to be almost a National Institution, 
and where then sat the hominy bowl, the innovating hand of time has establish- 
ed flesh, fish, and fowl, while alps of pastry stand like sentinels on every side, 
making escape impossible, until they are annihilated—dished. 

We might say something just here about Progress, and paint an American 
Eagle in black and white, surrounded by stars and stripes, et cetera, but then 
we fear that anything so new and startling might not “take.” Wait patiently, 
Dear Reader, until Commencement day, and you shall see an Eagle perched on 
each shoulder of every speaker, and an imaginary flag waved wildly over every 
patriotic sentence. We except, of course, our brother members of the “ Board,” 
who have appointments elsewhere on that occasion. 

Thanksgiving is gone but Christmas is coming on apace. The holiday tem- 
poral will soon be forgotten in the soberer joys of the holiday spiritual. 
Thanksgiving days may be appointed or they may not. Christmas, on the con- 
trary, comes of itself, and isa bright, well defined spot on the wheel of the 
revolving year. We love to summon to our presence the memories of Christ- 
mas days gone by yhow, when we were young, (we mean, very young,) we used 
to make it the “ punctum stans,” as Charles Lamb would say, for all our time 
counting; how, when at boarding school, whose presiding Deities were hard 
lessons and bad hash, we used to say to ourselves—“ it ’s only eight weeks to 
Christmas ;” how we got up before daylight and stole anxiously to our pend- 
ant stocking, to see if the old German Deity, Chriskringle, had left us his 
annual legacy; and lastly, how we went to bed at night feeling as though we 
had been metamorphosed into a candy shop, and how we stuck to the bed in 
the morning! 

But more important, perhaps, than either Christmas or Thanksgiving, is New 
Year day. It is a sort of tribunal, and each of us for himself, the judge upon 
it. Unlike other tribunals, however, it not only tries and punishes, but asso- 
ciates with these prerogatives, an improving and reforming missi Conscience 
is a jury of one, and we can always rely upon a verdict, and that a true one. 
The Devil is always “ counsel for the defense,” but seldom wins his case. 
Everybody expects to see a reform in somebody after New Year day is passed. 
Your humble servants, the Editors, for instance, expect you, Dear Reader, to 
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return to College flush, both in health and pocket, which, in these hard times, 
will be a decided improvement in your condition, and we hope, too, in ours. 
We wish that a few of the outsiders, who look upon “ the transient portion of 
our population” as young men of leisure and money, could just get us all in a 
line, and while we turned our pockets “inside out,” view the prospect o’er- 
Ah! how would their eternal croaking cease, and how would those evil spirits, 
yclept Duns, cease from troubling! If money is the root of all evil, the want 
of it is the tree full grown, with a creditor on every branch, and credit blown 
away. 

But levity aside, we d6 hope to see our subscription list lengthened before 
our next issue. There are at least an hundred of you, fellow students, who 
don’t take the Lit, unless, indeed, you take it from your neighbor’s room. To 
each of you, individually, we say—subscribe, and not only subscribe, but pay: 
You ’ve no idea of the good it does us to see your names upon our books. Only 
a few minutes since the “ Quiet” rushed breathlessly into our sanctum, his fine 
face all radiant with emotion—the wrong end of his cigar in his mouth—in 
short, his identity for the time gone completely. As he sank upon our lounge, 
we dropped our pen, and were just grasping our pitcher to try the effect of 
water upon him, when he arose, and coming calmly toward us, exclaimed in an 
earnest but subdued voice, “Cool, I’ve got a subscriber!” We were about to 
reply when “Quiet” rushed from our sanctum to convey the glad intelligence 
to “Smoking,” whom, we learned afterwards, he found with some difficulty, 
being compelled to open both windows before the object of his search became 
visible from out the surrounding smoke. He was at last found fast asleep in 
his chair—his meerschaum in his lap and a cigar in his mouth, the latter 
adding to the clouds about him every now and then, a new whif. We should 
suppose that so much smoke would cure him. 

One word about lithographs to our friends who will be Seniors when we are 
gone. Gentlemen, just employ some artist to get up the representations of your 
Class at random—send them here and allow you to select, each for himself, the 
picture which he likes. If you get a bad likeness of yourself under this system, 
you can explain to your children, in after years, that the artist had ’nt seen 
you, and that after all you were pretty good looking. But the idea of sacri- 
ficing yourself on the altar of the present system—of “going through the 
motions,” and, we may add, the expense of a daguerreotype, and daily visits for 
an indefinite period to the Artist—and then of receiving as a duplicate of your- 
self, a hybrid specimen of nobody in particular, with an expression in which 
you are puzzled to tell whether the Elephant or the Ape predominates—ah, 
it’s awful! Nevertheless, we pity from our heart the gentlemanly Artist who, 
we doubt not, does the best he can for the price—he is besieged, yes, he is 
like Sebastopol, positively besieged. One wishes a nose elevated at a greater 
angle—another prefers to have his eye where nature placed it, rather than in 
mid forehead—a third dislikes the drop-curtain appearance of his lower lip, 
while a fourth solemnly affirms that the Artist has, by mistake, lithographed 
some aged spinster, and called it him. The Artist, meanwhile, with the most 
unconquerable good nature, promises “reform” to them all, and they depart to 
be soon followed by a relay of besieging forces. 
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Another College examination is almost upon us. We shall never forget our 
feelings about this time, three years ago; how we did cram! it verily gives us 
a better idea of our own stamina to reflect upon the midnight burning fluid 
which we consumed, in following through his devious courses, the “man of 
many arts.” We would say to our Freshmen friends, however, it is ’nt so bad 
as you think! A friend of ours went to Tutor B t, after a certain exam- 
ination, and asked him how he had got through; said Tutor examined his 
marks and looking up, remarked, “ well, sir, you rubbed and went.” An officer 
of College told us the other day of a certain young gentleman, who, when being 
examined for admission to College, was asked, “om what river is London?” 
On the Styx, sir,” was the reply ; he did n’t get in. We have heard, too, of 
another individual, who, being asked “ who founded St. Petersburg,” replied 
with the utmost assurance, ‘‘St. Peter, sir’—the originality of the idea saved 
him. 

And now, Dear Readers, for a time, farewell. Buy, each of you, an extra 
Lit as a Christmas present for that pretty girl at home, whom you expect so 
soon to see. Enjoy your vacation, we hope you may, and with an imaginary 
grasp of all your hands, we wish you “a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year.” . 


EXCHANGES. 


We welcome among our Exchanges the first No. of the “Harvard Magazine.” 
Its typographical appearance is neat, and its pages are filled with readable and 
interesting matter. We particularly like the Inaugural with which the No, 
before us opens. We wish you, gentlemen, all possible success in your new 
enterprise. The following regular Exchanges are also at hand: “ Amherst Col- 
legiate,” “N.C. University Magazine,” “ Erskine Collegiate,” for November, 
“ Marietta Collegiate,” and “ Beloit Monthly,” for October and November. 


The usual “ Memorabilia” is wanting in this No. for the simple reason that 
nothing memorable has transpired in College since our last issue. 
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